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Philo about the Contemplative Life, or, The Fourth Book of the 
Treatise concerning Virtues. Critically edited with a defence of 
its genuineness. By Fred. C. Conybeare, M.A., Late Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 
l8 95- — PP-xvi, 403. 

The author tells us that this is the first volume on Philo which 
has issued from the University Press in this century, important as 
Philo has been to generation after generation of Catholic teachers. 
One must not, however, conjecture from this statement in the 
author's preface that Philo has been ignored all these years in Eng- 
land. Within a very brief period we have had the admirable works 
of Drummond, Hatch, and J. Rendel Harris, and the Germans have 
not been idle. Cohn, Cumont, Wendland, Zeller, Wolff, Bernays, 
and Freudenthal, have all within the last decade and a half made 
more or less important contributions to the Philonean literature. 
The volume before us is concerned only with that tractate, amongst 
the voluminous works of Philo, known as the Trcpl (SCov Onap-qriKov, 
being the fourth book in an account of his embassy to Gaius, which 
series of books was entitled wepl aper&v. The Greek text of the 
tractate occupies upwards of 20 pages, but to examine these minutely 
it has required upwards of 400. We have an apparatus criticus, 
exhaustive philological notes and general commentary, a very detailed 
excursus in defence of the Philonean authorship, excerpts from the 
Historiae ecclesiasticae of Eusebius, from the Armenian Version, from 
the Old Latin Version, and a set of indexes, which by their fulness 
and painstaking accuracy ought to fill every reader's heart with grate- 
fulness and delight. The work is altogether an admirable piece of 
bookmaking. 

The chief concern of the author is to rescue this treatise from the 
hands of the German critics, who had lately concluded it did not 
belong to the Philonean writings, and to restore it to Philo, where he 
conceives it rightfully to belong. Some thirty years ago Gratz, in his 
History of the Jews, had expressed strong doubts about the Philonean 
authorship and in fact criticised Zeller for accepting the treatise as 
authentic. But Zeller (replying in the second edition of his Philo- 
sophie der Griecheri) did not regard Gratz as having made out his 
case. However, after Lucius published his work on the Therapeutae 
{Die Therapeuten und ihre Stellung in der Geschichte der Askese, 
Strassburg, 1879), Zeller was convinced and faced about In his 
third edition (III, ii, p. 307, note) he accepts the position of Lucius 
as in the main correct. And so with the unauthenticity of Philo's 
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tractate on the Contemplative Life, the sect of Therapeutae, therein 
and nowhere else described, vanishes as the dream of some ancient 
literary forger. 

At the time of Jonathan the Maccabean (160 B.C.), there were 
three sects of the Jews: the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes. The 
last named was a religious order, similar to the monastic orders of 
the Church, and had at the beginning of the Christian Era some 
3000 members. They lived in cloisters ; divided the day into a fixed 
regime of work, worship, and charity ; possessed no private property, 
but had all things in common; and by their manner of life and 
method of government furnished the prototype of the Christian 
monks. Further, these Essenes are thought to have handed down 
in their sect the doctrines out of which grew the secret teachings of 
the Kabbala, so important in the history of Jewish thought and 
custom. As Jewish monks they are important figures in the history 
of monasticism. They were scattered mainly through Palestine 
and Syria. The Therapeutae or Worshippers have been heretofore 
regarded as a sect of Jewish recluses, whose doctrines and practices 
differed only in minor points from those of the Essenes. They were 
supposed to be found only in Egypt, their chief seat being on the 
Mareotic Lake, near Alexandria. 

That such a sect ever existed, we know only from Philo, and only 
from this one tractate of Philo. But Lucius and his followers regard 
this work as having been written toward the end of the third century, 
because it depicts, as they think, a set of conditions exactly found at 
this period and not before. They further suppose it to have been 
written by some apologist of Christian asceticism and published 
under the name of Philo, in order to give it the weight of a distin- 
guished name. If this position is to prevail, we shall have to cut 
out one article from our encyclopaedias and one chapter from our 
histories of religious sects. The main arguments of the opponents 
of the authenticity, Lucius and his party, are briefly these : 1) There 
is no mention of the Therapeutae or of the tractate on the Contem- 
plative Life before Eusebius, although Josephus and also Strabo (in 
his account of the Mareotic Lake) had occasion to mention them, 
had they been in existence. Even Philo himself never mentions the 
®epairevTai, except in this document, always using that word elsewhere 
in its usual meaning to signify worshippers or the pious in general 
and not any particular sect. 2) The De Vita Contemplativa is an 
appendix to the Quod Omnis Probus Liber Est. But this Q. O. P. L. 
and the lost treatise : Every Evildoer is a Slave, formed a single 
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literary whole and therefore wanted no appendix. 3) Philo puts a 
much lower value on asceticism than does the author of the Contem- 
plative Life. 4) The Contemplative Life differs materially in use of 
words and manner of statement from the other treatises of Philo, 
while it bears strong linguistic resemblance to the writings of the 
later Christians. 5) The description of asceticism is drawn from 
conditions prevailing late in the third century. 6) Why was the 
sect not mentioned in Quod Omnis Probus Liber Est, where the 
Essenes are treated, if the order was an historical one and in 
existence at the time of that writing ? 

These are very strong arguments and knotty points for Mr. Cony- 
beare to handle. But he is not dismayed by the character of the 
opposing evidence nor by the weight and array of the opposing 
scholars. He says in reply : 1) Josephus is silent about the Chris- 
tianity growing up under his eyes. An argument a silentio cannot 
therefore in the case of Josephus count for much. As for Strabo, in 
his long description of Egypt he only refers to the Jews, in a single 
line, to say that the papyrus trade was in their hands. You could 
not conclude from his account of Alexandria that it contained a 
single Jewish citizen. And as far as contemporary silence in general 
is concerned, have we not the analogy of the Copts, of whom we 
know nothing until we suddenly hear of them in the fourth century, 
when they were already a numerous sect with a great body of monks ? 
The De Mutatione Nbminum, the De Profugis, and the Quod Deterius 
Potiori Lnsidiatur give us an account of such ascetics and recluses 
as are described in the De Vita Contemplativa; and all of these 
treatises are admittedly genuine. 2) The L>. V. C. does not announce 
itself to be a continuation of the Q. O. P. L., but it might very well 
be an appendix to Philo's lost Apology for the Jews, which contained 
an account of the sect of the Essenes referred to in the first sentence 
of this tractate on the Contemplative Life. 3) Mr. Conybeare shows 
from the De Mutatione Nominum, the De Profugis, and the Leg. Alleg., 
that Philo's attitude towards asceticism was the approving one found 
in the author of the De Vita Contemplativa, though he approved of 
the monastic or recluse life beginning only after a man had withstood 
the temptations of the world and had comprehended the meaning of 
Socratic self-mastery, the worth of which Philo well understood. His 
ideal, however, of the wise and good man is an ascetic one, and is 
found in the Allegories of the Sacred Laws (iii. 48). " So also, now, 
he who is perfectly wise, that is, Moses, will be found to have utterly 
shaken off and discarded the pleasures." The author of the D. V. C. 
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puts no higher worth on asceticism than this. 4) Mr. Conybeare, in 
a minute, if not exhaustive, criticism of Philonean diction (pp. 343 ff.), 
finds parallels in the authentic writings of Philo to the supposed 
un-Philonean words and phrases in the £>. V. C. These pages and 
the preparation of the Testimonia exhibit the most painstaking and 
scholarly work of the volume and are on the whole the most con- 
clusive proofs for his contention. 5) In reply to the fifth objection, 
our author points out that the Eusebian and Armenian texts, the Old 
Latin and existing Greek texts, " can have converged only at a point 
long anterior to 300 a.d." (p. 332). The picture of Roman luxury 
in the D. V. C. best agrees with the age of Augustus, and not at all 
with the end of the third century. Furthermore, the fusion of 
Judaism with Greek elements, particularly with Pythagoreanism and 
Stoicism, is not peculiar to the D. V. C, but is precisely what we find 
in the other writings of Philo. 6) The author adduces strong evi- 
dence (pp. 276 ff.) from the De Somniis and Quod Omnis Probus 
Liber Est to show that the D. V. C. was composed earlier than these 
two treatises. 

These replies to his opponents are all substantiated by a large 
mass of historical and philological citations, which cannot receive 
mention here. Although these are the main arguments in the 
volume, there is a wealth of subsidiary evidence brought to the 
defence of the author's thesis, which tells powerfully in favor of his 
contention. He is a good controversialist because he has thoroughly 
mastered the evidence, but he is too impatient in manner and inclined 
to ignore the amenities of literary warfare. One cannot but feel that 
in his handling of the objections of Gratz (vol. V of whose History of 
the Jews has just appeared in English) he weakens his cause by 
flippancy and impatience, the more so because the reader is not 
always convinced of the soundness of Mr. Conybeare's arguments. 
He has certainly brought no direct and conclusive proof that the 
Therapeutae are referred to by any other author or in any other 
writing of Philo. And for this curious omission he has brought no 
really satisfactory explanation. He has, however, I think, made a 
conclusive defence of the Philonean authorship of the tractate, and 
if we accept the testimony of Philo as valid for history, then we are 
either obliged to admit the existence of the sect in question or suppose 
that he is using the term OtpairevTal here in the general sense of wor- 
shippers, and not in the sense of any organization. And there seems 
to be really no evidence in the D. V. C. to compel us to the view that 
the OepairevTal are to be accredited with a definite organization such 
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as would constitute them a sect. Philo is simply referring to these 
people as a class of worshippers amongst the Jews who in Egypt 
went into solitude and devoted themselves to a life of contemplation. 
Similar OepaTrevral there have been amongst mystics and ascetics 
everywhere. In Egypt they had some particular marks, owing to the 
status of Judaism there, but were not an organized body of devotees, 
committed to any particular faith or ritual, beyond that of the Mosaic 
law. Such a theory would make easier of explanation the lack of 
mention of any supposed sect of Therapeutae by Josephus, Strabo, 
Pliny, or by Philo himself. This view, while it preserves the tractate 
D. V. C. in the Philonean canon, would regard any organized sect of 
Therapeutae as unhistorical and born of misinterpretation. 

The volume is an opportune one in view of the unsatisfactory 
state of the controversy in the last twenty years. It will show, not 
only that the ghost of the D. V. C. has not been laid, but that Lucius 
and his followers have been mistaken in regarding it as a ghost 

W. A. Hammond. 



